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For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN. 
(Continued from page 131.) 


In the summer of 1816, William Allen left 
England, under appointment of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, to visit those professing with Friends in 
Germany and France. In this journey he was 
companied by his wife, whom he married in 
(806, their nephew C. Hanbury, and friend F. 
Martin, who had been a teacher in Paris on the 
Laneasterian system. At Dover they were 
joined by Elizabeth Robson and Elizabeth Fry. 
\fter landing at Calais they proceeded by way 
of Dunkirk to Ghent, where W. Allen and his 
friend Martin took an opportunity to visit the 
governor, who received them very kindly, and 
was much interested by the information which 
they communicated to him, particularly in refer- 
ence to the education of the poor. By the 
governor’s direction they were conducted through 
the large prison at Ghent, called the Maison de 
Foree. ‘The building and its arrangements, to- 
gether with the treatment of the prisoners, gave 
them great satisfaction. ‘The criminals were 
employed at various trades, each in a separate, 
commodious cell, being allowed to associate and 
converse with none but the persons who had the 
oversight of them. ‘The provisions of the penal 
code, (under which none were punished with 
death, excepting for wilful murder,) and the entire 
management of the convicts, were found to be so 
much in advance of those of his own country, 
that W. Allen concludes his observations on this 
prison, with the following remarks :— 

“When I contrasted this enlightened system, 
which has so long flourished here, and produced 
such excellent effects, with the savage code of 
my own country, and the horrid management of 
our own prisons, my mind was agitated with 
conflicting sentiments of delight and indignation.” 

At Antwerp they met with some persons 
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whom W. Allen describes as a very little flock 
in the midst of a bigoted and benighted people, 
who spoke of experiencing great peace and con- 
solation in the interior life through which they 
had sweet communion with the Lord. At that 
place, as at Ghent, he endeavoured to interest the 
governor in the education of the poor. He in- 
formed him of the efforts made for that purpose 
in England, and offered his co-operation in case 
a similar course should be attempted there. 
Proceeding through the low countries they visited 
the schools, and prisons, endeavouring to pro- 
mote a proper education of the young, and hold- 


'ing religious meetings in various places. A 


meeting of that kind was held at the Hague, 
where a large number of children belonging to 
an orphan seminary were present. In that op- 
portunity Elizabeth Robson addressed the as- 
sembly through the medium of a double interpre- 
tation; F. Martin translating the communication 
into French, and a female of the place rendering 
it into Dutch. We may readily suppose that 
much of the force would be lost by such a cir- 
cuitous transmission, yet the children behaved 
well, and some of them were affected by the 
communication. 

Proceeding on their journey, our travellers 
arrived at Pyrmont, in Germany, on the 6th of 
8th month, where they continued until the 13th, 
during which time they were frequently engaged 
in religious opportunities with those who profess 
the principles of Friends in and near that place, 
as well as attending the usual meetings in the 
week and on first days, to which many who 
were not members of our society frequently 
came. ‘They were much concerned to find that, 
from some apparently trifling causes, the harmony 
of the little company of Friends there, had 
been much disturbed; a root of bitterness had 
been implanted, and in some minds had sprung 
up, so as to cause much trouble. W. Allen 
believed it right to have a private interview with 
the individuals concerned, in company with 
Francis Martin, as interpreter. Of this occasion 
he makes the following memorandum :— 

“On meeting them, | was under much con- 
cern of mind, being thus alone, with so weighty 
a work on my hands; but my secret petitions 
were fervent that I might be favoured with 
divine help, and that if I could do no good, 
I might, at least, be prevented from doing any 
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harm. After a little time of silence, I addressed 

them under a feeling of love and sweetness, that 

I have not often experienced, and had humbly to 

believe that my request was granted. I desired 

that they would state what it was that had | 
grieved any of them, with respect to the conduct 
of a brother or a sister; some free communica- 
tions passed, with explanations that tended to 
their reconciliation ; the cause of offence seemed, 
chiefly, to rest with two individuals. After a 
pause I addressed these persons, reminding them 
that they were both much advanced in years, 
and in the common course of nature, verging 
towards that state in which it would be felt ex- 
tremely desirable to them to be rid of this burden. 
They then embraced each other, and most 
present burst into tears; it was indeed a heart- 
touching scene, and, I believe, deeply felt by 
every one as a memorable time; all present 
parted with appearance of much love and tender- 
ness,” 

The day before they left Pyrmont, they had a 
farewell meeting with the Friends who resided 
there and in the neighbourhood, which is thus 
described :— 

“Both our dear companions were engaged in 
imparting much excellent counsel, which F. 
Martin interpreted; my dear Charlotte also ex- 
horted them not to forsake the assembling of 
themselves together; and lastly, I encouraged 
them to read the Scriptures frequently, and also 
to cause their children to read them; likewise to 
be diligent in attending their meetings on fourth 
as well as first-days; and especially to dis- 
courage tale-bearing and detraction, and to live 
in love and peace: we had an affectionate part- 
ing, and I feel great peace. Whatever may be 
the result, it is, to those here, a fresh visitation.” 

After leaving Pyrmont they called upon Count 
Fellenberg, at Hoffwyl. Of him W. Allen ob- 
serves, “ there was something in his countenance 
and manner, indicative of great mental power, 
openness of character, and benignity; I soon 
found him a most interesting man; we had 
much conversation upon the subject of educating 
the — He has the charge of about sixty 
children; six or seven of them 4re the sons of 
German Princes; and the parents of others are 
persons of considerable rank and property ; but 
Fellenberg boards and educates about twenty-five 
of the children, for whom he receives nothing 
but the produce of their labour. The pupils all 
appeared healthy ; Fellenberg treats them as his 
own children; I noticed they spoke to him with- 
out any appearance of awe or restraint.” He 
afterwards visited the seminary of Pestalozzi, 
and a number of the pupils were examined in 
his presence, solving by mental calculation a 
variety of difficult questions in algebraic equa- 
tions. It was with pleasure that he observed 
the terms on which the pupils lived with Pesta- 
lozzi and his tutors, a spirit of harmony seemed 
to pervade the whole establishment. 
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In the 9th month, E. Robson and E. Fry . 
companied by F. Martin, who appears to have 
gone as their interpreter, proceeded to the soy, 
of France ; leaving W. Allen, with his wife .,., 
nephew, at Geneva. =a 

Before they arrived at the place last MEeNtioned 
Charlotte Allen, wife of William, became «... 
ously unwell, and soon after their arriya) .. 
pressed an apprehension that she should yo, 
leave the place alive. The disease soon sett). 
upon her brain, and completely clouded her jp. 
tellect. About three weeks after the attack, <), 
quietly breathed her last. Her surviving parine; 
observes on the oceasion, “I believe my reas, 
would be quite overset, were it not for a |i), 
divine support.” Yet afflictive as this dispensy. 
tion evidently was, he had strength to say whey 
her remains were committed to the house ap. 
pointed for all living: “Thy will, O Lord, }, 
done.” 

Shortly after this mournful event, W. Alley 
and his nephew commenced their sorrowful and 
now solitary journey towards their native land, 
They arrived at Dover on the 18th of 10) 
month. This return must have been to hin 
something like that of Naomi to the country oj 
her people; yet he still found the consolations o/ 
religion a never failing support. Upon this oe- 
casion the following entry appears in his diary:— 

“My loss is so great that nothing can afford 
me comfort, except some feeling of divine sup- 
port. A measure of this was mercifully extended 
whilst I was on the sea. These words being 
sweetly impressed upon my mind, ¢ Fear not, for 
I am with thee, be not dismayed, for I am thy 
God.’’’ And on reaching his own residence hi 
observes: “I found my Ree mother, daughter, 
and sister, with whom I had a truly affecting 
meeting. After tea we had a religious opportu- 
nity, in which, I trust, a precious degree of (i- 
vine good overshadowed us, and I was almost 
ready to exclaim, ‘When thou shuttest, none 
can open; and when thou openest, none can 
shut. Where the sceptre of thy love is stretched 
forth, even such a one as I, who scarcely dares 
to call himself thy servant, is emboldened to 
present his petition, that thou wouldst give him 
strength to bear his afflictions in a manner well 
pleasing to thee; to sanctify them, and make 
them the means of establishing him more firmly 
on the alone sure foundation.’ 

“ My beloved mother addressed me with the 
words of consolation, and afterwards dear Josep! 
was sweetly engaged in prayer. This ws 
somewhat confirming and strengthening to 1) 
tempest-tossed soul,” - 

During the succeeding week he received visits 
of condolence from several of his friends, and on 
some of these occasions was favoured to partake 
of a measure of divine consolation, in the review 
of which, at the close of a week, he makes the 
following memorandum :— 

« What an unspeakable mercy it is that I ca” 
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never, 


hav a 
- be permitted to follow in the Lord’s due | tian benevolence, he retained his influence with 
ma 


‘ne, and have my lot with her for ever! Oh, | men who were estranged from each other by 
Shepherd of Israel, gather me and mine into thy | political jealousies. Hence he appears to have 


e lost, but as a glorified spirit! 


reserve us to the end.”’ 

—_ tole bereaved of his greatest earthly 
comfort, a privation which can be fully appre- 
ciated by those only who have experienced it, 
the mind of our friend was evidently drawn to 
seek with greater intensity of desire, a nearer 
secess to the Fountain of unfailing consolation ; 
and the prospect of engaging anew in the active 
concerns of life, was one from which he was 
ready to recoil. His employment as a public 
lecturer appears to have been particularly burden- 
some, and none the less so from the plaudits 
which those lectures frequently elicited. But he 
apprehended his duty required the sacrifice. 
And we may easily conceive that a public teacher 
whose mind was so copiously replenished with 
the treasures of science, and so accustomed to 
look through nature up to nature’s God, would 
render his communications doubly instructive. 
Indeed, the sketches of the introductory or con- 
cluding portions of his lectures, which we find 
scattered through these volumes, authorize the 
conclusion, that the withdrawal of his instructions 
would have been a serious loss to his auditors, 
in a religious as well as scientific point of view. 
And it ean scarcely be doubted that a mind so 
keenly sensitive and habitually active, as that of 
William Allen, required some definite and in- 
teresting object on which to employ its energies, 
and prevent the painful corrosion of thought 
which his recent bereavement was likely to pro- 
duce. 

At the end of 1816, he remarks: “the year 
which has now closed has been singularly awful 
tome. In it I have lost my precious Charlotte, 
who was the balm of my life, my comfort and 
support under all my trials and Jabours for the 
good of others. In this year also, I have lost 
my dear felow-labourer in the great cause of 
the education of the poor, Joseph Fox; and 
here am I left behind ; yet truly, I must acknow- 
ledge that the Almighty hath been good to his 
poor afflicted servant. Lord, preserve me !”’ 

The former part of the following year, was 
employed in active exertions to promote the 
improvement of our race in various parts of the 
world; and the means on which the principal 
reliance was placed, was the education of those 
who occupy the humbler walks of life. As this 
class must, in all countries, constitute the bone 
and sinew of the community, W. Allen was 
particularly solicitous to extend to them the bene- 
fits of a virtuous education. His numerous en- 
gagements, scientific, philanthropic and religious, 
had brought him in contaet with the most influ- 
ential characters of the day: and it is interesting 
‘9 observe how he availed himself of the oppor- 
‘unities thus attained to enlist his acquaintances 
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for a moment, contemplate the dearest |in the work of moral and physical reforms. 
Oh, | Acting himself on the broad principles of Chris- 


acted as a medium for producing an union of 
effort among individuals, who, without such a 
medium, could not easily coalesce. And while 
he improved his intercourse with men occupying 
the most elevated position in society, to sustain 
and advance the general good, he was evidently 
solicitous to maintain an unflinching testimony 
to the plainness and simplicity of his own reli- 
gious profession. 

In the summer of this year (1817) W. Allen 
accompanied two female ministers from America, 
H. Field and E. Barker, on a religious visit to 
the little society professing with us, in the south 
of France. They had the company of Josiah 
Forster, who frequently acted as interpreter for 
the women Friends. In the narrative of this 
service we may clearly perceive the evidence of 
an increasing concern, in the subject of this re- 
view, to become more fully refined from the 
dregs of the first nature. His exercises were 
evidently preparatory to a more public espousal 
of the Master’s cause than he had hitherto ven- 
tured to make. ‘The subsequent incident shows 
the coincidence of exercise, which is sometimes 
experienced among those who are labouring in 
the cause of the gospel. Passing through a 
small town, where they had been a short time 
before, they stopped to allow their horses to be 
fed, “« when a great number of tender people soon 
crowded into the room, and we settled down and 
had a very sweet and solemn meeting with 
them; love flowed towards them so freely in 
my heart, that if I had not been afraid to trust 
myself, on account of the language, I should 
have addressed them, and believe it would have 
been better if I had attempted it: dear H. Field, 
however, commenced with the very subject 
which was upon my mind, and was much 
favoured with best help in her communication. 
E. Barker afterwards spoke; the dear people 
seemed reached and affected, and I was thankful 
for the opportunity ; surely the fields are white 
unto harvest.” 

At Congenies they found that, small as was 
the company, the accuser of the brethren had 
obtained admittance among them. There were 
two friends between whom some misunderstand- 
ing had arisen; on this William Allen remarks : 

“This affair is such a burden on my mind, 
that I cannot hope for any good until it is re- 
moved; for I clearly see that unless this be ac- 
complished, it is vain to endeavour to build them 
up. 

“In the evening we met the friends con- 
cerned; my anxiety was great for the re-estab- 
lishment of harmony. I requested that we 
might have a pause before entering on the in- 
vestigation of the matter, that we might seek 
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that divine help in which alone our strength 
consists. Afier some time dear H. Field spoke 
excellently. Josiah interpreted. 1 was pressed 
in spirit in much affection to address them. 
Josiah and E. Barker also spoke very suitably. 
We endeavoured to convince them of the im- 
portance of burying in oblivion, all that had 
caused any disunity amongst them. I think that 
on no occasion, since we came from home, have 
we so sensibly felt the presence of our Lord as 
at this time. 

After a good deal more had passed, we had a 
hope that they were disposed to a reconciliation ; 
at length, the parties embraced each other with 
tears, and we separated under a precious cover- 
ing of love. It is the Lord’s doing alone, for 
without his gracious assistance, we could have 
accomplished nothing; whether the fruits will 
be permanent or not must be left, but we are 
clear, having done what we could; and it has, 
unquestionably, been a time of renewed divine 
visitation to the Friends of this part.”’ 

Afier an absence of nine weeks, during which 
time they travelled by land and water nearly 
two thousand miles, our friends returned to 
England with minds peaceful and thankful 
for the favours received. 

One remarkable tendency in the mind of 
William Allen, discernible in almost every part 
of his diary, and which may be advantageously 
imitated by those who have occasion to mingle 
with men of various habits, conditions and edu- 
cation, was to observe and bring into view the 
amiable and valuable traits of character of the 
persons with whom he associated. ‘This evident 
disposition to be pleased himself could not fail 
to render him an agreeable companion. And 
the urbanity of manner, which this disposition 
habitually cultivated necessarily produced, must 
have added greatly to his influence over others, 
and enabled him to prosecute much more efli- 
ciently, and with the aid of more numerous co- 
adjutors, the numerous plans for the melioration 
of civil society which constituted a large portion 
of the business of his life. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friend's Review 


, CHARLES SIMEON. 


The name of Simeon is familiar to those who 
have watched the progress of vital piety, and, 
we may add, of religious controversy, in Eng- 
land during the last thirty years. He held 
opinions from which we wholly dissent; he 
sometimes taught as doctrine, what we cannot 
esteem other than the commandment of men—he 
verily believed himself called to do some things 
which we regard as tending to obstruct the 
spreading of the Gospel in its primitive purity. 

et his life was devoted to the promotion of the 
highest interests of his fellow man in that way 
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which he deemed best; his was an earnest . a 
contending for the Truth as he understood, 
|He sought to walk with his Maker, anq hi. 
| path—not unchequered with trials, not wi, 
free from impediments which he had himeoi 
| thrown into it, was yet illuminated by that |ios, 
which is vouchsafed to the pure in heart, ang i» 
the end, we doubt not, was permitted to shi), 
more and more unto the perfect day. 3 
| We are convinced that to us has been show, 
in many respects “a better way ;” but we § - 
that if we have any claim to the name of a djs. 
ciple, we must needs love him who was so ey). 
nently one of “ the brotherhood.”’ 

Charles Simeon was born in 1759, Hix 
family was a highly respectable one; and haying 
been educated at Eton and Cambridge, he subse. 
quently became a Fellow of Kings’ College, 
in that University, where, with the exception 
of occasional excursions, his long life was 
passed. Neither the training of his boyhood, nor 
the example of his family, contributed to pro- 
mote religious sensibility, and at Eton he seems 
to have led a life, not of profligacy, but of reck- 
less indifference to serious things. Yet even 
here he records that he was the subject of Di- 
vine visitations, and expresses his belief that 
“God would at that time have communicated 
rich blessings to him, if he had not resisted the 
operations of his grace and done despite to his 
blessed Spirit.” 

On entering College, in his 21st year, he was 
unexpectedly told that he must make a profession 
of religion, not by a continued course of seli- 
denial and humble, consistent-walking with his 
Maker, but by taking the Sacrament, as it was 
termed, in compliance with that absurd canon of 
the English Universities, requiring under penalty 
of exclusion from the benefits of their course of 
instruction, a profession of sentiment which 
many of the students wholly reject, and with 
regard to which the greater number have 
no opinion at all. Simeon’s ingenuous mind 
was struck with his own utter unfitness to take 
part in such a ceremonial, and, in his case, the 
very unusual result appears to have been a deep- 
ened conviction of his own sinfulness, and a 
sincere application of heart to the Saviour, and 
through the power of Divine grace, repentance 
and amendment of life. Half a century had 
passed since Wesley had found, upon entering 
Oxford, the same formal profession of Christianity 
and the same contempt of its restraints ; the same 
haughty rejection of all who did not recognize 
the symbols of religion as by law established; 
the same bitter scorn of those who, professing 
the creed, deemed it their duty to make their 
lives conform to its requirements. Methodism 
was a recognition of the right of Christianity 
control the lives of men. Its founders were slow 
to reject the ceremonials of the church, much 
less did they desire to separate from it. But the 
church soon rejected them, and though for 2 
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ime the influence which they had exerted for 
wood within its precincts, lingered around them, 
the final withdrawal of so many serious and 
jevout men, seems to have left the establishment 
o the lethargic sleep of another generation, from 
which its hierarchy was to be reluctantly aroused 
»y the sound of those controversies with which 
its walls still reverberate. 

Simeon’s was not a mind to be easily brought | 
under the drowsy influences which surrounded | 
him, He saw the clergy hurrying irreverently 
through their appointed tasks to devote them- 
selves to sensual or intellectual pleasures ; he saw 
their smile at his devout participation in those 
rites, which their common creed described as a 
means of sanctification ; he was shocked to find 
that nothing so surely brought down upon a 
member of their order the reproaches of his su- 
periors, a8 an earnest and faithful performance of 
those duties which their vows imposed. The 
students were such men as the example of their 
spiritual guides was likely to make them. Open 
profanity, the disturbance of public worship, and 
the application of every species of annoyance to 
those who taught and those who acted upon 
sounder views of religion were the ordinary indi- 
cations, by which persons who, by their own 
act, or that of others for them, were said to 
have renounced the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, showed the validity of their claims 
to be Christians. Such scenes only stimulated 
Simeon to more faithfulness in the performance 
of his duty. He seems to have had little oppor- 
tunity of religious communion with those who 
were “like minded.”” ‘The only clergyman in 
Cambridge whose views approached to the truth, 
as he understood it, was deterred, by the general 
character of the gownsmen, from inviting him to 
his house; and so much did he long for inter- 
course with serious persons, that he had almost 
determined to insert an advertisement in the 
public papers to promote the object. We give 
his proposed advertisement as a most striking 
indication of the state of things then existing at 
one of the great seats of learning in England, 
(rom which many went forth annually, professing 
to be “ Ministers of the Word.” 

“A young clergyman, who felt himself an un- 
done sinner, and looked to the Lord Jesus Christ 
alone for salvation, arfd desired to live only to 
make known that Saviour unto others, was _per- 
suaded that there must be some persons in the 
world whose views and feelings accorded with 
his own, though he had now lived three years 
without finding so much as one ; and that if there 
Were any minister of that description, he would 
gladly beeome his curate and serve him gratis.” 

He, however, resolved sedulously to apply 
himself to what he deemed his allotted duty ; 
and if his zeal was not always according to true 
knowledge, it was the result of great sincerity ; 
and being accompanied by watchfulness over 
himself, appears to have been often blessed to 
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the great good of others. On the first day that 
he preached in public, while returning home, his 
attention was arrested by the loud wrangling of 
a man and his wife; the door being opened, he 
entered and earnestly expostulated with them for 
absenting themselves from public worship, and 
for their unseemly conduct, and closed by kneel- 
ing down and praying for them. He soon be- 
came known to a few serious persons in the 
vicinity, and was enabled to derive instruction 
from social intercourse with some who, there 
was reason to believe, had * been in Christ before 
him.” 

Nor was it on public occasions only that he 
manifested his zeal for the promotion of piety. 
He thought it right to show forth the fruits of 
the Spirit in his domestic intercourse, and to 
reprove, with faithfulness, the levity of his 
family connections. ‘They, in turn, expressed 
their fears that he was about to lose all common 
sense. Yet his patient assiduity seems at length 
to have given him an interest with all his asso- 
ciates—whether visiting from house to house, 
affording to servants the opportunities of religious 
instruction, in prison with the convicted felon, 
or arresting by his timely Christian caution the 
meditated suicide—in all things he endeavoured 
to be about his Father’s business. “ This,” re- 
marked a cotemporary, “is the young man once 
so vain of dress, that he constantly allowed more 
than £50 a year for his own person; now he 
scruples keeping a horse, that the money may 
help the saints of Christ.”” “Oh! to flame, as he 
does, with zeal, and yet be beautiful with meek- 
ness.” 





Abridged from the North British Review, for Friends’ Review 


CHINA. 
(Continued from page 134.) 


Mr. Fortune, while at the Shang-hai, was 
particularly anxious to visit the famous city of 
Soo-chan, situated about fifty miles inland. As 
this was far beyond the limits that strangers are 
permitted to proceed from any of the free-port 
cities, Mr. Fortune resolved to adopt the Chinese 
dress, and visit it incognito. In this he suc- 
ceeded, and found this grand city, which is the 
great emporium of the central provinces of China, 
very similar in its general features to the other 
towns he had visited, only it appeared more the 
seat of luxury and wealth, and has none of those 
signs of dilapidation and decay which are appa 
rent in such towns as Ning-po. A noble canal, 
as wide as the river Thames at Richmond, runs 
parallel with the city walls, and acts as a moat, 
as well as for commercial purposes. This canal 
is carried through arches into the city, where it 
ramifies in all directions, sometimes narrow and 
dirty, and at other places expanding into lakes of 
considerable beauty, thus enabling the inhabitants 
to convey their merchandise to their houses from 
the most distant parts of the country. Junks 
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and boats of all sizes were plying on this wide 
and beautiful canal, and the whole place pre- 
sented a cheerful and flourishing aspect. The 
city gates were well guarded, and the streets and 
lanes inside were intersected at intervals with 
gates, which are closed at nine or ten o’clock at 
night. Groups of gay and cheerful-looking peo- 
ple loitered on the bridges, and sailed along the 
canals. ‘The ladies here are considered by the 
Chinese to be the most beautiful in the country, 
and judging from those seen by our traveller, 
they deserved this character. Their dresses 
were of the richest material, and made in a grace- 
ful and elegant style—the only faults he could 
discern were their small feet and the white pow- 
der with which their faces were too unsparingly 
covered. 

Hong-Kong is a mountainous, rocky island, 
about ten miles in length and five in breadth. 
[ts northern side bends into a capacious bay, 
well adapted for shipping, and forming a secure 
harbor. Only small portions of the surface of 
the island are capable of tillage, the greater part 
consisting of bare rugged cliffs, with only a par- 
tial vegetation of green herbage during the rainy 
season. Already has British enterprise cut roads 
and streets out of the solid rocks, and the town 
of Victoria has risen up, containing many build- 
ings of magnificent structure. ‘The native popu- 
lation has more than trebled since the English 
gained possession of it, and it is now entirely 
under British rule and jurisdiction. The power- 
ful heat of the sun on this bare and rugged spot, 
the want of a free current of ventilation from the 
hills of the adjoining mainland, and the noxious 
exhalations from the surface, all conspire to ren- 
der this a trying climate for Europeans, and lat- 
terly the health of the inhabitants has suffered 
greatly. 

Notwithstanding their inherent suspicion of 
all strangers, the Chinese are neither unkind nor 
inhospitable. Mr. Fortune, whose botanical 
pursuits frequently led him into the country, 
almost invariably met with a good reception from 
the peasantry, and from the inmates of sxzh 
temples and religious houses as he visited. One 
of these excursions we shall detail in his own 
words, as it affords a characteristic sketch of the 
timid yet inquisitive and kindly manners of the 
Chinese peasantry :— 

“T was one day travelling amongst the hills in 
the interior of the island of Amoy, in places 
where I suppose no Englishman had ever been 
before. The day was fine, and the whole of the 
agricultural labourers were at work in the fields. 
When they first saw me they seemed much ex- 
cited, and from their gestures and language I was 
almost inclined to think them hostile. From 
every hill and valley they cried, ‘ Wyloe-san-pan- 
fokie,’ that is, ‘ Be off to your boat, friend ;’ but 
on former occasions I had always found that the 
best plan was to put a bold face on the matter, 
and walk in amongst them, and then try to get 


them into good humour. In this instance , 
plan succeeded admirably ; we were in , for 
minutes excellent friends, the boys were run. 
in all directions gathering plants for my Spec 
men-box, and the old men were offering ine the 
bamboo-pipes to smoke. As I got a little bine 
to the village, however, their suspicions seemed 
to return, and they evidently would have joo, 
better pleased had I either remained where | w,. 
or gone back again. This procedure did y,, 
suit my plans; and though they tried very }ya., 
to induce me to ‘wyloe’ to my ‘san-pan,’ it y-.. 
of no use. ‘They then pointed to the heavens 
which were very black at the time, and told », 
that it would soon be a thunder-storm—but ey.) 
this did not sueceed. As a last resource, whey 
they found I was not to be turned out of my Way, 
some of the little ones were sent on before to ap. 
prise the villagers of my approach, and wher | 
reached the village every living thing, down even 
to the dogs and pigs, were out to have a peep a) 
the ‘Fokie.’ I soon put them all, the dogs ex. 
cepted, which have the true national antipathy 
to foreigners, in the best possible humour, and 
at last they seemed in no hurry to get rid of me, 
One of the most respectable amongst them, 
seemingly the head man of the village, brought 
me some cakes and tea, which he politely offered 
me. I thanked him, and began to eat. The 
hundreds who now surrounded me were perfect- 
ly delighted ; ‘ He eats and drinks like ourselves,’ 
said one. ‘ Look,’ said two or three behind me, 
who had been examining the back part of my 
head, ‘look here; the stranger has no tail !’ and 
then the whole crowd, women and children in- 
cluded, had to come round me to see if it was 
really a fact that I had no tail. One of them, 
rather a dandy in his way, with a noble tail of 
his own, plaited with silk, now came forward, 
and taking off a kind of cloth which the natives 
here wear as a turban, and allowing his tail to 
fall gracefully over his shoulders, said to me in 
the most triumphant manner, ‘ Look at that!’ | 
acknowledged that it was very fine, and promised 
if he would allow me to cut it off I would wear 
it for his sake. He seemed very much disgusted 
at the idea of such a loss, and the others had a 
good laugh at him.”—Fortune. pp. 39, 40. 
The tea districts are situated in the provinces 
of Canton, Fokien, and Chekiang. There are 
two species, or probably only varieties of the tea 
shrub, the Thea Viridis and Thea Bohea 0! 
botanists. It has been frequently stated and be- 
lieved that our black teas are derived from the 
Bohea shrub, and the green teas from the Thea 
Viridis. Mr. Fortune, however, ascertained, by 
actual inspection, that both shrubs yield green 
and black teas, and that, in fact, although the 
Bohea plant is that which grows in the southera 
districts, and the Thea Viridis in the northern, 
both green and black teas are regularly prepared 
in all the localities, and that the difference arises 
from the quality and mode of preparation of the 
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he tea plant requires a rich soil, other- 
ene the ee aune of the leaves would 
oa destroy its vigour. In the north of China, 
the tea plantations are always situated on the 
jower and most fertile sides of the hills, and never 
on the low lands. ‘The shrubs are planted in 
rows about four feet apart, and about the same 
distance between each row, and look at a little 
distance like little shrubberies of evergreens. 
The farms are small, each consisting of from one 
four or five acres; indeed, every cottager has 
his own little tea garden, the produce of which 
supplies the wants of his family, and the surplus 
brings him in a few dollars which are spent on 
the other necessaries of life. ‘The same is the 
ease with the cotton, rice, and silk farms ; all are 
small, and managed by the members of the 
family. In the green tea districts, near Ning-pa, 
the first crop of leaves is generally gathered 
about the middle of April; this consists of the 
young leaf buds, just as they begin to unfold, and 
forms a fine and delicate kind of hyson, which is 
highly esteemed by the natives, but it is scarce 
and expensive. About the middle of May, the 
shrubs are again covered with fresh leaves, and 
are ready for the second gathering, which is the 
most important of the season. ‘The third gather- 
ing produces a very inferior sort of tea, which is 
rarely sent out of the district. When the weather 
is fine the natives are seen in little groups, on the 
hill sides, stripping the leaves off and throwing 
them into baskets. ‘These leaves are then car- 
ried home to the barns adjoining their cottages, 
and dried in pans held over little furnaces con- 
structed in the wall. They are then rolled up 
by the hand on a bamboo table, and twisted and 
curled into the shape we see them. After this 
they are exposed upon a large screen, and dried 
further in the sun, when they are again subjected 
to a second drying in the pans, and are then 
picked, sifted, and sorted, and finally packed up 
for market. For the European markets this 
green tea undergoes a further process of colour- 
ing, which is done by the addition of Prussian 
blue and gypsum; but this adds nothing to the 
flavour or other qualities of the tea, except 
heightening the colour. 

When the teas are ready for sale, extensive 
tea-dealers come from the towns and make pur- 
chases from the small growers. The tea is then 
conveyed to the shipping ports, and packed and 
shipped for the European and American markets. 

“*There are few sights,’ says Mr. Fortune, 
‘more pleasing than a Chinese family in the in- 
lerior engaged in gathering the tea leaves, or in- 
deed in any of their other agricultural pursuits. 
There is the old man, patriarch-like, directing 
his descendants, many of whom are in their 
youth and prime, while others are in their child- 
hood, in the labours of the field. He stands in 
the midst of them, bowed down with age. But 
o the honour of the Chinese, as a nation, he is 
always looked up to by all with pride and affee- 
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tion, and his old age and gray hairs are honoured, 
revered, and loved. When, after the labours of 
the day are over, they return to their humble 
and happy homes, their fare consists chiefly of 
rice, fish, and vegetables, which they enjoy with 
great zest, and are happy and contented. | really 
believe that there is no conntry in the world 
where the agricultural population are better off 
than they are in the north of China. Labour 
with them is a pleasure, for its fruits are eaten by 
themselves, and the rod of the oppressor is unfelt 
and unknown.’ ”’—p. 202. 
(To be continued. ) 





THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
(Concluded from page 139.) 


The returns of Commodore Jones show that 
the squadron under his command captured, be- 
tween the Ist of April, 1844, and the 12th of 
March, 1846, no less than one hundred and 
fifteen slavers. Fifty-eight of them bore the 
Brazilian flag; nineteen, the Spanish; four, the 
Portuguese ; two, the Sardinian; one, the Libe- 
rian; one, the American; and thirty bore no 
colours, or did not choose to exhibit them. 
These captures prove the immense activity of 
the trade. 

The latest official reports leave no hope that 
the slave-trade can be effectually extinguished by 
the cruisers. On the contrary, it may now be 
considered as established beyond all doubt, that 
whatever force can be brought against it will fail 
of accomplishing that object. ‘There is every 
prospect that the Spanish as well as the Brazilian 
slave-trade will become more extensive than ever. 
The temporary checks which it receives, serve 
the double purpose of increasing the gains, and 
stimulating the exertions of the slave-traders. 
The proofs of this are unhappily abundant. 

The Brazilian plan for prosecuting this nefari- 
ous trade, according to the statement of the Com- 
missioners at Rio, is to “employ two vessels 
under charters, sending them to Africa from this 
place with cargoes adapted for the African marts, 
and also with water and other equipments for 
the transport of slaves. One of these vessels 
proceeds to trade at the different African ports, 
under the direction of the chief super-cargo, 
while the other remains stationary, as a store 
ship, at the place where the negroes are pre- 
paring for embarkation. This stationary vessel, 
generally one which has, according to the terms 
of a former charter, been two or three previous 
voyages, is then, under the conditions frequently 
found in such contracts, delivered over to the 
charterers as their property; when, being pre- 
pared for the reception of slaves, and all the time 
under an illegal flag, she is crammed with slaves 
as soon as the opportunity offers, and proceeds 
to her private rendezvous in Brazil. ‘hither 
also her consort returns in ballast, with part o° 
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the crew of the other vessel on board, and in all 
probability assists, should occasion require, to 
decoy the cruizers from the vessel taking the 
slaves.”’ ‘The plans of the slave-traders are so 
skilfully arranged with respect to the adventures, 
they state, that “the capture of four vessels 
would not subject them to loss, provided that 
the fifth was successful in landing the slaves in 
Brazil.”’ 

Under these circumstances, with a brisk de- 
mand for slaves, and consequently high prices, 
the profits of this inhuman traffic must be im- 
mense. One large trafficker in human flesh, 
Manoel Pinto de Fonseca, publicly declared in 
Rio, that his profits in the African trade alone, 
for the year 1844, amounted to £150,000. 

The Paqueta de Rio, a brigantine, under Bra- 
zilian colours, of seventy-five tons only, was 
captured on the 26th of October, 1846, with 556 
slaves on board, off the river Sherbro. The 
captain of this vessel, as we learn from private 
sources, was to have had sixty dollars per head 
freight. Presuming the deaths to have been 
one-third of the whole on the voyage, there 
would have remained 371 ; these, at sixty dollars 
each, would have given £4,637 10s. 6d. for 
freight. Allowing £637 10s. 6d. for water, rice, 
firewood, &c.,there would have remained a clear 
profit to the captain of £4,000. 

The profit on the cargo would have been 
nearly as follows:—The price paid for a slave 
on the coast is about £4; say, for 556 slaves, 
£2,224. ‘The price for a prime slave in Brazil 
is from 400 to 500 dollars—the average price 
may be taken at 240 dollars, or £50 each. This 
will give for 371 slaves £18,550; deduct cost 
and freight, £6,861, and the balance will show a 
clear profit of £11,689, or nearly 200 per cent. 
on the adventure! 

So long as such enormous gains are made, at 
comparatively small risks, it is impossible, the 
Committee believe, to put down the traffic by a 
marine police. 

The accounts from the coast up to last No- 
vember, show that nearly forty slavers had been 
captured during a few months, and sent to St. 
Helena, for trial in the Vice-Admiralty Court. 
And this, notwithstanding the annual expenditure 
of £600,000. 

It is the matured judgment of the Committee, 
that nothing short of the universal abolition of 
slavery will ever uproot and destroy the slave- 
trade; and that, were her Majesty’s government 
to direct their attention to practical measures, 
such as the liberation of all slaves illicitly intro- 
duced into Brazil and the Spanish colonies, con- 
trary to the solemn obligations of treaties, and, 
above all, to the development of the resources of 
British India, by removing those obstacles which 
now prevent the extensive cultivation of the soil, 
they would do more to accomplish this great ob- 
ject of national justice and Christian philanthro- 
py, than by employing the whole British navy 
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in a crusade against the traffic on the 
Africa. 

So thoroughly convinced have the Commit 
been, by the facts which have come under 4... 
notice, that the slave-trade cannot be suppres * 
by the cruising system, that they haye felt 
be their duty to recommend to the governm 
the necessity of substituting for it other, ang... 
they believe, more practical modes for attain), 
that great end, ¥ 
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Our readers will find in the present number , 
brief notice of a religious visit recently paid by ty, 
Friends to the Shetland Islands. From this aceoy» 
we may discover the feelings with which th 
simple and neglected inhabitants of those island. 
receive the visits, few and far between, of the 
ministers of the gospel. 

These islands, about forty in number, lie near; 
100 miles N. N. E. from the Scottish coast. Beine 
near the parallel of 60° north, and surrounded }y 
the ocean, their summers are moist and cold: and 
during three weeks in midsummer the sun is al- 
most continually above the horizon ; yet, in retur 
there is an equal period in winter in which tha: 
luminary is nearly always out of view. The islands 
are mountainous, affording retreats for numerous 
tribes of the feathered race. The inlets on the 
coast furnish many harbours for fisheries, the pro- 
ducts of which constitute the principal article oi 
their trade. The English language, with some 
mixture of Norwegian, is generally spoken. The 
people are represented as orderly, frugal and hos- 
pitable, yet considerably tainted with superstition 





From private letters and verbal information, 
we learn that the late Yearly Meeting of North 
Carolina was harmoniously and satisfactorily con- 
ducted. The epistles from other Yearly Meetings 
were all read and answered as usual. The minutes 
were committed to the press, but no copy has yet 


come to hand; we therefore cannot give the part: 
culars. 


At a political meeting held 13th inst. at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, Henry Clay produced a number 0! 
resolutions, relating chiefly to the Mexican War, 
and supported them by a speech of two hours an¢ 
a half. A copy of these resolutions, with an ab- 
stract of the speech, was conveyed by express '° 
Cincinnati, a distance of at least eighty miles, ! 
about five hours. From the latter place the com 
munication was telegraphed through Pittsburg, &¢., 
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to this city, 
eeting had been held on any other day of the 
d ;. the notice of it would probably have ap- 
, the following day, in this city, New York, 
gaitimore and Washington ; for it reached those 
= ; in six or seven hours after leaving Lexing- 
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| There are certainly very few, if any, emergen- 
os which could justify the abuse of men and 
ssinale, occasioned by this rapid transit through 
she first eighty miles. It is difficult to conceive that 
‘hig intelligence would have been less interesting 
‘ valuable if it had been received one or two days 
ater. We cannot believe that our gracious Cre- 
ator intended, when he gave man his dominion 
over the inferior races, that their energies should be 
thus severely taxed. We must, however, regard the 
transmission by telegraph as one of the astonishing 
achievements of modern science. Yet science can 
jo nothing more than bring into effective action 
the powers of nature. The philosopher merely 

iscovers, he does not produce, the springs and 
prineiples of action, which the Creator has inter- 
woven into the system of nature for the conveni- 
ence and use of the creatures he has formed. 
When the ancients observed that light bodies were 
alternately attracted and repelled by excited | 
amber, and that a certain black stone attracted 
iron, Who could have imagined that those indi- 
cations of natural powers would eventually lead to 
the discovery of the means by which the lightning 
may be silently drawn from the clouds, and the 
words of an orator be transmitted with the velocity 
of lightning itself? And who can decide what 
unknown powers may yet remain to be developed 
by the industry and ingengity _of future en- 
quirers ? 

Though we could willingly have waited a few 
days for the report of this political meeting, it is 
satisfactory to find such men as H. Clay urging the 
enquiry, for what purpose the people of the United 
States are wasting the treasures and pouring out 
the blood of their own citizens, and spreading 
havoc and desolation over a neighbouring nation. 
Certainly war is a game, which, if the people were 
wise, neither kings nor presidents would play at. 





A general movement seems to be in progress in 
the British sugar islands, the object of which is to 
procure a repeal of the tariff regulation which ad- 
mits the slave-grown sugars of other countries on 


similar terms with the free labour productions of 
the British colonies. 





A destructive hurricane swept over the islands 
of Trinidad and Tobago on the 11th ult., greatly 
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where it was published in the Pennsyl- injuring the houses, shipping and crops. Several! 
4 Enquirer on the morning of the 15th. If the | lives are said to have been lost. 
van 


The cholera is reported to be advancing west- 


ward through Southern Russia, sweeping off thou- 
sands in its course. It is said to have made its 
appearance at Moscow and Warsaw. Three emi- 
nent physicians have been deputed by the French 
government to visit those countries and investigate 
the character of this disease. 


THe Western Frienp.—A weekly periodical 
with this title, published by Pugh & Pettit, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has appeared within the passing month, 
the first number of which has been received at this 
office. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO IRELAND. 


By the following letter, received by the Acadia, 
it will be seen that our kind almoners in Dublin 
are still actively engaged in their good work of 
relieving the destitution of their fellow country- 
men. ‘They have husbanded their resources 
with care, that the distress of the coming winter 
may be alleviated : 


CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS, 


43 Fleet street, Dublin, 
2d of 11th month, 1847. 


‘Tomas Pim Core: Respected Friend.—We 
have now to acknowledge thy kind letters of 
30th of 9th month and 6th ult., covering bill of 
lading, etc., of 100 sacks Indian corn and 115 
barrels breadstuffs, per Wyoming for Liverpool, 
being an additional contribution through thy 
hands, from our indefatigable fellow labourers in 
the United States in aid of the suffering poor of 
this country. 

We continue to receive from various parts of 
this island, especially from some of the remote 
districts of the west, deeply affecting details of 
the increasing destitution of the people. We 
cannot but regard it as a happy circumstance, 
that for some months past we have so far held 
back from distributing the supplies so bountifully 
poured in upon us from America, as to have still 
at our disposal a very considerable reserve, 
which, with the shipments still coming forward, 
will form a truly important and seasonable aid 
for the coming winter. We hope ere long to be 
prepared with full details of our operations to 
lay before our constituents at home and abroad, 
referring to which we are 

Thy sincere friends, 


Joseru Bew ey, 
JonaATHAN Pim, 


North American. 


¢ Secretaries. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


In the year 1822 an account of the meetings 
in Great Britain was published by direction of 
the Yearly Meeting of London. ‘That meeting 
then consisted of twenty-six quarterly meetings, 
the half-year’s meeting of Wales, and the general 
meeting of Scotland. ‘These included one hun- 
dred and one monthly meetings, and four hundred 
and four meetings for Divine worship, exclusive 
of Ireland and the meetings on the continent of 
Europe. By recent information, it appears that 
the Meeting for Sufferings in London is preparing 
a revised account of the meetings at present ex- 
isting in Great Britain, with the times at which 
they are held. This statement, when completed, 
will probably be published, and furnish the 
means of ascertaining whether the numbers of 
the society there have increased or diminished 
within the last twenty-five years. It may, how- 
ever, be observed, that the emigrations of young 
and middle aged Friends from that country to 
this, within that period, must have a sensible in- 
fluence on the apparent augmentation or decline 
of their numbers ‘The account above noticed, 
when received, will probably appear in the Re- 
view. R. 


For Friends’ Review. 
EXTENT OF INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


It seems that we have a very inadequate con- 
ception of the numbers assembled at the time of 
this meeting. A letter from a friend who was 
present, expresses the belief, that at the meeting 
on first-day morning, at the time of the last annual 
assembly, there was the greatest collection of 
people, horses and vehicles, that was ever brought 
together at a meeting of Friends since the rise of 
the society. ‘The house is estimated to hold 
3000 persons; and a large part of the assembly 
could not obtain admittance. The horses and 
vehicles covered several acres of ground. 


wa 


For Friends’ Review. 
WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


The following unassuming description of the 
difficulties under which Prescott laboured in the 
preparation of his “ History of Peru,’’ is ex- 
tracted from his preface to that work. Perhaps 
there is noton record an instance of such indom- 
itable perseverance and acute research under dis- 
couragements so appalling. ‘The ease of Milton 
is no parallel to it. ‘The materials for his great 
work were within him; and his disconnection 
with the external world served only to throw 
him more entirely on the world within. The 
materials for Presecott’s History, which were 
very voluminous, were written in foreign lan- 
guages, and the utmost patience and acute- 
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ness were required to sift out the truth i 
mass of traditional and legendary error. Or 
success in this great achievement the English R ' 
viewers speak in the highest terms ; of his d > 
culties, we would let him give his own »,,.. 
yet modest statement. mi 

“ Before closing these remarks, I may he ., 
mitted to add a few of a personal nature, "Jy «... 
ral foreign notices of my writings, the author j., 
been said to be blind, and more than once [ jy, 
had the credit of having lost my sight in the ma 
position of my first history. When I have mo. 
with such erroneous accounts, I have hastene, », 
correct them. But the present occasion affyr). 
me the best means of doing so; and Iam them . 
desirous of this, as I fear some of my owy “ 
marks, in the Prefaces to my former histories 
have led to the mistake. . 

“While atthe University, I received an Injury 
in one of my eyes, which deprived me of the sip\, 
of it. ‘The other,soon after, was attacked by »». 
flammation so severely, that, for some time, | jos 
the sight of that also ; and though it was su\se. 
quently restored, the organ was so much disorder. 
ed as to remain permanently debilitated, whij 
twice in my life, since, I have been deprived 0; 
the use of it for al! purposes of reading and wr- 
ting, for several years together. It was during on 
of these periods thatI received from Madrid th 
materials for the ‘History of Ferdinand and |sa- 
bella ;? and in my disabled condition, with my 
Transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was 
like one pining from hunger in the midst of abun- 
dance. In this state, I resolved to make the ear, 
if possible, do the work of the eye. I procured 
the services of a secretary, who read to me tly 
various authorities ; and in time I became so far 
familiar with the sounds of the different foreign 
languages, to some of which, indeed, I had been 
previously accustomed by a residence abroad, 
that I could comfitehend his reading without 
much difficulty, As the reader proceeded, | dic- 
tated copious notes; and, when these had swelled 
to a considerable amount, they were read to m 
repeatedly, till I had mastered their contents sui- 
ficiently for the purpose of composition. The 
same notes furnished an easy means of refereuet 
to sustain the text. 

«“ Still another difficulty occurred in the mech- 
nical labor of writing, which I found a severe tra! 
to the eye. This was remedied by means of 8 
writing-case, such as is used by the blind, whic! 
enabled me to commit my thoughts to paper w!!h- 
out the aid of sight, serving me equally well in th: 
dark as in the light. The characters thus forme: 
made a near approach to hieroglyphics ; but my 
secretary became expert in the art of deciphering, 
and a fair copy—with a liberal allowance for u0- 
avoidable blunders—was transcribed for the us 
of the printer. I have described the process with 
more minuteness, as some curiosity has been Tr 
peatedly expressed in reference to my modus op 
randi under my privations, and the knowledge °! 
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“INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY UPON THE PROS- 
PERITY OF A STATE. 


“ Domestics ror Home Consumprion.—One 
of our merchants advertises in our paper that he 
has just received a large consignment of Boston 
laths, and it strikes us, and must strike others, as 
not a little remarkable, thata population living in 
the very heart of one of the best lumber regions 
of the United States, with thousands of fallen pine 
trees covering the forests in their immediate 
neighbourhood, should be indebted to Northern 
enterprise for the very laths with which their 
houses are constructed. 

« Another instance arrested our attention a short 
time ago. In visiting a rice plantation of a friend 
on the Savannah river, we observed, stamped 
on the side of the row-boat which carried us, the 
name of the maker in New York; while one of 
our Carolina friends, a great lecturer on agricul- 
ture, and president of agricultural societies, gets 
even his ‘ pig yokes’ from the North instead of 
making them on his own plantation. 

“While such supine indolence and such a 
short-sighted policy prevail among us, the South 
must and will remain tributary to the superior 
industry and energy of the North, which profits 
by her neglect of her own true interests. 

“The resources of the South need only be 
developed to give her children{wealth and com- 
forts. Nature has done far more for us than for 
our Northern brethren, but they have husbanded 
their resources, while we have squandered and 
neglected ours. 


“Take for example the State of Georgia. Vast 
quantities of her timber are now rotting in her for- 
ests while Northern lumber comes into our port. 
The finest water-power in the world which might 
be converted into a thousand useful purposes is 
allowed to waste itself over rocks in its channel. 
The shad fishery on the Savannah river is year- 
ly made a source of large profit to a company 
from Maine. Our canal furnishes our city only 
with eels and water lillies! instead of being com- 
pleted to bring us down the lumber and the pro- 
ducts of the Ogechee ; and in one word we con- 
tinue poor, because we will not make the effort 
to become rich by developing the actual resources 
in our power. 


“ Agriculture and commerce absorb most of 
the energies of the portion of our people who 
will work, while the class of ‘unproductive con- 
sumers’ at the South is fearfully large. The 
professions have much to answer for in this re- 
spect. Many sturdy young fellows who would 
enjoy both health and competence if following 
the plough, are wasting their energies and their 
“lasses, and! made the characteristic of every free- | lives in a fruitless chase after ‘cases,’ either le- 
man. ‘The following article from the Savannah | Sal, medical, or clerical, to the great loss of the 

publican shows the tendency of things in the | community and their own. 

South, and the necessity there exists forlook-| “Georgia, we are happy to see, is waking up; 
ie into and discussing fully, all the influences of | the former stupid idea that a gentleman was one 
“avery: who wore white kids, and never worked, is fast 


_ 

: may be of some assistance to others in similar | “ INFLUENCE OF 
-ireumstances. 

« Though I was encouraged by the sensible pro- 
ness of my work it was necessarily slow. But 
wn time the tendency to inflammation diminished, 

and the strength of he eye was confirmed more 

and more. It was at length so far restored, that 
| could read for several hours of the day, though 
my labors in this way necessarily terminated with 
hedaylight. Norcould I ever dispense with the 
eervices of the secretary, or with the writing-case ; 
for, contrary to the usual experience, If have found 
writing a severer trial to the eye than reading— 

, remark, however, which does not apply to the 

reading of manuscript; and to enable myself, there- 

fore, to revise my composition more carefully, I 
egused a copy of the * History of Ferdinand and 
|sabella’ to be printed for my own inspection, be- 
fore it was sent to the press for publication. Such 
is {have described was the improved state of my 
health during the preparation of the * Conquest 
of Mexico ;’ and satisfied with being raised so | 
nearly to a level with the rest of my species, I 
scarcely envied the superior good fortune of those 
who could prolong their studies into the evening, 
and the later hours of the night. 

“Buta change has again taken place, during the 
ast two years. The sight of my eye has become | 
gradually dimmed, while the sensibility of the 
nerve has been so far increased that for several | 
weeks of the last year I have not opened a volume, 
and through the whole time I have not had the 
use of it, on an average, for more than an hour a 
day. Nor can I cheer myself with the delusive 
expectation, that impaired as the organ has be- 
come, from having been tasked, probably, beyond 
is strength, it can ever renew its youth, or be 
of much service to me hereafter in my literary re- 
searches. Whether I shall have the heart to en- 
ier, as I had proposed, on a new and more exten- 
sive field of historical labour, with these impedi- 
ments, cannot say. Perhaps long habit, and a 
uatural desire to follow up the career which I 
have 80 long pursued, may make this, in a man- 
let, Necessary, as my past experience has already 

proved that it is practicable.” T.S. 


en 


From the {Kentucky} Examiner. 


The Savannah Republican does not hesitate, 
n pointing to slaves, ‘that fearfully large class of 
inproductive consumers,’ as the cause of the de- 
‘ay of Southern cities, and the downward tenden- 
Y of things in the Southern States. One of the 

lest men of Georgia, indeed, goes so far as to 
say, that, Georgia cannot be the State she ought 
‘0 be, until labour is esteemed honorable by all 
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giving place to the sounder doctrine, that the | Professor Henry said he could find no ¢;;,,, 
working men, either with hand or brain, are | that he had written this in view of the estab); 
the true nobility of a country, and stamp its | ment of an institution. 
character at home and abroad. Upon the pres- ‘“ Smithson died at Genoa in the Vear 1294 
ent generation rests the duty of developing the in- | leaving his property to his nephew, the «,,, 
ternal resources of the State—of employing her | his brother, with a clause in his will |eay),, 
water power in turning the busy wheels of fac-| in trust of the United States, for foundin, 
tories ; in increasing her exports of lumber— institution for the increase and diffusion of know. 
and developing all her countless resources.” ledge among men, in case the nephew 
This is right! look into the matter, friends, and | without issue. He did so die, and the mop,. 
you will be prepared by and bye to solve the | about $500,000, came into possession oy , 
difficulty. When duty and interest combine, | Government.” 
as combine they do, it will not be long before| Professor Henry then explained his owy eos. 
you will act. Let Kentucky show the way, | nexion with the Smithsonian Institution, whic; 
(and what a glorious lead it would be ! so wor-| was entirely unsolicited on his part. He je». 
thy of the noblest character! so inspiring to| tioned the several plans which had been sys. 
all the hopes of man,) let the old Dominion fol- | gested for the organization of the Institution, »: 
low, and Georgia will overlap South Carolina, | well as that which has been finally adopted as , 
ultra as she now is, and sweep her on, as she | compromise. According to this— 
speaks, with ‘lennessee and North Carolina, for| 7’ Increase Knowledge.—It is proposed, firs, 
universal freedom. to stimulate men of talent, in every part of the 
This is the talisman which developes the re-| country and of the world, to make original rp. 
sources of States, and builds up cities. This is the | searches by offering suitable rewards; an(, 
means by which individual prosperity, and the | second, to appropriate annually a portion of (h 
greatness of Commonwealths, are made endur- | income for particular researches, under the (i. 
ing, which will convert forests into fields, wa-| rection of suitable persons. 
ter power into wealth, and make the South| To Diffuse Knowledge.—It is proposed, firs, 
what the South should be, as glowing and glori-| to publish a series of periodical reports on th 
rious a land as man ever trod. progress of all branches of knowledge ; and, 
second, to publish occasionally separate treatises 
Ee ee a eC ee 
fe eee ck — on, pe screnpoeclinaes ogee menielé “ subjects of physical science to 
SUSE. be accepted for publication which does not form 
At the recent meeting of the Association of | a positive addition to human knowledge, and al! 
Geologists in Boston, Professor Henry gave the | unverified speculations to be rejected. 
following account of James Smrruson, to whose} Each memoir presented to the Institution, to ly 
liberality we are indebted for the institution that | submitted for examination to a commission of 
bears his name : persons of reputation for learning in the branel 
“SMITHSON was born in England in the year | to which the article pertains, and to be accepted 
1768. He was educated at the University of| for publication only in case the report of this 
Oxford ; was a man of amiable disposition, and | commission is favourable. 
devoted to science. He was the best chemist in| The reports on the progress of knowledge, to 
Oxford, and after his graduation became the | be furnished by collaborators, consisting of men 
rival of Wollaston in minute analysis, and pos-| eminent in the different branches of knowledge. 
sessed most extraordinary skill in manipulation. | These reports to eonsist of three classes—phiys'- 
The following anecdote to the point was related | cal, moral, and political, literature and the fine 
on the authority of the late President of the | arts. 
Royal Society: On one occasion he observed} One-half of the income of the Institution is 
a tear trickling down the face of a lady; he| be devoted to carrying out this plan; the other 
caught it on a piece of glass, lost one-half, ana-| half to the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
lyzed the other half, and discovered a microsco- | by means of collections of books and objects 0! 
pic salt, nature and art. 
“ He resided most of the time abroad, and was The building, which is slowly in progress, !§ 
the author of upwards of twenty original me-| to be erected, in considerable part, out of the 
moirs on various subjects of science. He ap-| interest which will accrue upon the interest 
pears to have been proud of his scientific attain- | which has accumulated upon the original sum 
ments, and on one occasion wrote thus: ‘The| since it has been in the keeping of the United 
best blood of England flows in my veins. On| States.—Vat. Intel. 
my father’s side I am a Northumberland; on 
my mother’s I am related to kings. But this is They who defend war, says Erasmus, mos! 
of no consequence. My name shall live in the | defend the dispositions which lead to war; 20 
memory of mankind when the titles of the | these dispositions are absolutely forbidden by 
Northumberlands and Pereys are forgotten.’ ! the gospel. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


asinine onion 
GERMAN IMMIGRATION. 


ma 


The report of the German Society, from Jan. 
+ Oct. 1, is published in the Schnellpost of 
bs morning. During this time about 50,000 
Corman immigrants have arrived in New York. 
The precise number cannot be ascertained, as 
any have come from unusual ports. Of those 
.nown to the Committee, 143 ships from Havre 
have brought about 18,500; 85 from Antwerp 
out 11,000; 90 from Bremen about 8411; 47 
fom London about 5000; 38 from Hamburg, 
1245 ; 27 from Rotterdam, 1400 ; 25 from Liver- 
»ool, 700; 1 from Portsmouth, 504; 1 from 
Falmouth, 157; 1 from Plymouth, 240; 1 from 
Glasgow, 104; 1 from Stettin, 74. In general, 
ye immigrants this year have been in better 
jreumstances than those of former years, which 
's owing to the fact that the poorer classes have 
ken the cheaper route by Quebec. Most of 
them have gone west to engage in agriculture ; 
mong them have been fewer mechanics than 
ysual, and most of these have gone west. Many 
of them have, however, caught the fever in the 
West and have returned to the City to be sup- 
ported by the aid of the Society Through the 
weney of the Society there have found employ- 
ment: day-labourers and labourers on railroads, 
2993: female domestics, 677 ; mechanics’ ap- 
prentices, 73 5 farm labourers, 113 ; stone cutters, 
66; bakers, 58; masons, 46: joiners, 39; 
weavers, 32; tailors, 14; shoemakers, 14; lock- 
smiths, 12 ; gardeners, 12; smiths, other mecha- 
nics, 544—total, 3,436 persons ; besides these, 423 
immigrants have been placed in New Jersey— 
n all, 3,859. 

The report adds that the Society has other- 
wise been of service to an unusual number of 
mmigrants, and that its sphere of action is con- 
‘tantly extending. —V. Y. Tribune. 


MODE OF MAKING FRIENDS. 


[ remember having read in Franklin’s biogra- 
phy, that while he was acting as clerk to the 
egislature, one of the members, who was con- 
sidered a man of talents, manifested some oppo- 
sition to him. Franklin wishing to gain his 
‘riendship, adopted the following expedient. 
Having learned that the member in question 
was in possession of a certain rare book, he ad- 
dressed him a note, politely requesting the loan 
ot it The book was delivered to the bearer; 
and after Franklin had kept it about a week,— 
whether he read it does not appear—he returned 
', with proper acknowledgment of the favour. 
From that time the man became his friend. A 
‘unilar principle seems to have been acted upon, 
and with equal success, in the following case, 
related by Cobb. 

_“A young lady of my acquaintance, who has 
“harge of one of the departments in a boys’ 
“hool, in a neighbouring city, states that a lady 
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came to the school one morning with her son 
about twelve years of age, who ‘had been sus- 
pended from every other school in that section 
of the city for truancy and bad conduct.’ The 
mother said to her, ‘he is a very bad boy. His 
father and I have whipped him, and whipped 
him, but it does no good. You will be obliged 
to punish him, he is so very bad.’ The young 
lady, immediately after the mother left the 
school-room, said to the boy, in a very kind and 
affectionate manner, (she was a cheerful and 
pleasant young lady,) ‘Charles, I wish you to 
go to Mr. *s, in street, and take a 
letter for me ; and as it is a matter of importance 
to me, I wish you to go and return as soon as 
you can without injury to yourself, and bring 
me an answer.’ 

“«The boy then,’ said the young lady, 
‘raised his head, which, up to that time, had 
been dropped down, and smiled. He took the 
letter, and judging from the time he was absent, 
and from his appearance when he returned, he 
must have run all the way there and back. I 
complimented him,’ said the young lady, ¢ for his 
promptness, expressed fears that he had injured 
himself in consequence of running so fast, and 
thanked him for his kindnegs in going for me ; 
with all of which he seemed highly pleased. 1 
then gave him a seat in the class ; and occasion- 
ally, for several days, requested him to do er- 
rands for me; and,’ she concluded by saying, 
that I ‘never had a better boy in school than 
Charles was, during the eighteen months which 
he attended my school.’ This boy had, most 
probably, never received any encouragement to 
do well before.” —Christian Citizen, 








CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF TEA, 


In the memoirs of the London Chemical So- 
ciety there is an interesting paper by Mr. War- 
rington, on the analysis of tea,in which he states 
that he has not only removed the whole of the 
colouring matter, or glazing, from green tea, 
but he has been able to analyze the matter re- 
moved, and prove it by chemical evidence, to 
consist of Prussian blue and gypsum principally. 
So that in fact the drinkers of green tea, as it 
comes to the English market, indulge in a beve- 
rage of Chinese paint, and might imitate the 
mixture by dissolving Prussian blue and plaster 
of Paris in hot water. The Chinese do not 
drink this painted tea; they only sell it.—Gard- 
ner’s Chronicle. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


At one of Father Mathew’s meetings in Eng- 
land, a friend who had travelled extensively both 
in Europe and America, expressing his adherence 
to the plan of total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, made the following impressive observa- 
tions : 

“]T rejoice in the spread of temperance, because 
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—————$—— 
I have witnessed in every part of the globe 


which I have visited, the dreadful effects of in- 
temperance ; I have witnessed these effects on 
both sides of the Atlantic; and I am sure we 
cannot in any way promote the welfare of man- 
kind more effectually than by persuading men to 
abandon the use of those liquors which injure 
the mind as well as the body, and pervert the 
understanding as well as corrupt the affections, 
while they ruin both body and soul. When I 
say this, | am well aware, and I hope never to 
forget, that the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in its simplicity and purity, is the one grand 
remedy for all the evils of the world. But in the 
temperance movement, | see nothing that is op- 
posed to the gospel, but every thing in harmony 
with its Divine operations.” 


image from glory to glory, even as by 4)... < 
of the Lord.”’ Death hat a8 by the § 





















h no power over‘. 
form of beauty. The grave saaet wen Th 
is imperishable. Faith assures us tha; «.. 
have borne the image of the earthly, so shall ; 
bear the image of the heavenly.” ” Then le 2 
falling leaf, which so softly sinks to the 7 Ht} 
after having fulfilled its mission, teach ys h : 

die. ‘Thus gently may we stoop to th. te 
and sink to our last repose.—Mercury, 





SLAVE-TRADE, 

The United States brig Dolphin, comma 
by Lieutenant Bell, recently arrived a: \,,. 
York in 22 days from Porto Praya, lone 
Verde Islands. —" 

Lieutenant Bell, during his cruise, overh,), 
an American brig (the J. W. Huntingdon) , 
the night of the 31st of August, owned in Np, 
York, from Rio Janeiro, with the usual assory; 
slave cargo on board, and lumber enough for : 
slave deck. He was informed also, that \j, 
Malaga had precisely such a cargo, except th 
lumber. ‘The American brig “ Senator,” boarde: 
in March last, was out from Rio with such , 
cargo, and similarly chartered. The master 9) 
the J. W. Huntingdon reports that she 
Senator) now lies scuttled in Rio. Having 
safely landed 500 slaves at Cape Frio, she pro- 
ceeded into Rio under Brazilian colours, where 
her owners were suffered to strip her of all her 
furniture, and then the government seized her as 
a no-document vessel—the American crew having 
left her at Loango, where the slaves were taken 
on board. 

It will thus be seen that this horrid trafic is 
still going on. It is to be hoped that the growth 
of the Republie of Liberia will have a favourable 
effect towards arresting this monstrous evil and 
disgrace to the present era of civilization —.\. 
American and U. S. Gazette. 


THE FALLING LEAF OF AUTUMN. 

Who can behold it without revolving in his 
mind the lessons it seems designed to teach? 
«“ We all do fade as a leaf,” whispers a voice in 
gentle, but impressive accents. However strong 
and beautiful the parent trees, when the season of 
decadency arrives, the separation must take place. 
It is a law of nature which no mortal power can 
repeal. “ Leaves have their time to fall.” Buds 
have their time to spring into that brief and 
beautiful existence allotted them by the Universal 
Creator. ‘“'To every thing there is a season.” 
They all have one life to live—one death to die. 
Nature is lovely in her forms of life, and lovely 
in death. ‘The verdure which she spreads over 
creation in its season, is refreshing to the eye 
and the mind, but her dying colours, if I may so 
call them, are of startling brightness. Go now 
into the fields and forests, and behold the gorge- 
ous apparel with which she has invested herself, 
preparatory to her descent into the sepulchre of 
winter. No gloomy colour is seen adorning her 
wasted form. No frown distorts her matronly 
brow. Her joy is like that of one who has run 
well his triumphant course ; fulfilled his entrusted 
commission, and is “ready to be offered up.” 
How affecting this annual sacrifice of a world of 
beauty and grandeur! ‘The leaves fall, but not 
the tree that bore them. ‘The rose fades, but the 
stem on which it grew, is vital. It will “sprout 
again.”’ So is the life of the spiritual aspirant 
after a holy immortality “hid with Christ in 
God,”’ and in that life mortality is to be “ swal- 
lowed up.”” How mighty the power that can 
absorb all the miseries of humanity, as the earth 
absorbs the world of leaves that descends into its 
bosom ! 

But this “sere and yellow leaf—look at it. 
Behold the image of the parent tree so strikingly 
delineated upon it. It is there, even in death. 
Even so is it with the frail child of dust,” who 
with tearful faith looks up to God as his father. 
“We all with open face, beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 


+} 
sit 


OVERWHELMING ARGUMENT. 


Dr. Lathrop in one of his sermons says, “ Ii | 
were true that there is no God, what evidence 
ean the Atheist have, that he shall not exist and 
be miserable after death? How came he to 
exist at all? Whatever was the cause of his 
existence here, may be the cause of his existence 
hereafter. Or, if there is no cause, he may exis 
without a cause in another state, as well as in 
this. And if his corrupt heart and abominable 
works make him so unhappy here, that he had 
rather be annihilated, than run the hazard of » 
future existence, what hinders but he may be 
unhappy for ever? The man, then, is a fool. 
who wishes there was no God, hoping thus 
be secure from future misery, for admitting ther’ 
is no God, still he may exist hereafter as well 
as here; if he does exist, his corruptions n¢ 
vices may render him miserable eternally, * 
well as for the present.”—S. S. Journal. 
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= ANCIENT POST SYSTEM IN PERU. , almost said of the Shetland Islands, there are 
™ neither roads nor inns, our friends, in crossing 
on foot over the moss clad hills, and in threading 
their trackless way through the soft and boggy 
ground, were often exposed to great personal 
fatigue, and to the want of suitable food, but the 
best the poor cottagers had to set before them, 
was cheerfully given, and not unfrequently a 
blessing was pronounced on them and their 
work. ‘They were also cheered from place to 
place by the affectionate inquiries which were 
made respecting a company of Friends, seven in 
number, who visited Shetland in 1835; the 
whole of whom, afier a lapse of twelve years, 
were individually inquired after by name. In 
one instance, a schoolmaster could tell the words 
which had been spoken by them, and in another, 
a sweet spirited woman, the wife of one of the 
landed proprietors, remarked in effect, «1 have 
often traced the hand of Providence, that your 
friends, in 1835, were sent from different parts 
of England at the same time, and without any 
knowledge of each other’s views, and that these 
visits should have immediately preceded a press- 
ing time of scarcity and want, which they were 
instrumental in aiding to relieve.” 

A period of scarcity is, however, no new thing 
in Shetland—and the almost entire failure of the 
potato crop in 1846, together with their inability 
to grow sufficient corn for their own sustenance, 
brought them in 1847 to the verge of famine. 
I. S. and B. D. say they have reason to believe, 
from the investigation which they made, that in 
no one instance had death ensued from absolute 
starvation; yet want and hunger, with cold and 
partial nakedness, were severely felt by some, 
and the testimony was universal, that, “ but for 
the meal sent from the Edinburgh Destitution 
Fund, hundreds must have perished.”’ In the 
relief thus extended, the sufferers clearly recog- 
nised the hand of a gracious Providence. Not- 
withstanding, however, the timely aid afforded, 
there were many cases of pressing destitution, 
such, for instance, as a poor woman and her 
seven children, subsisting for an entire week on 
the milk of her only cow, without any portion 
of solid food. ‘The Government Inspector re- 
marked, “In no instance have I met with so 
much of uncomplaining suffering as in Shet- 
land.”” 

The social condition of these poor islanders 
stands greatly in need of advancement; their 
dwellings, with the fire on the floor, and the 
smoke issuing through the roof, are generally 
very poor, and greatly wanting in cleanliness. 
Peat is the almost universal fuel; for neither tree 
nor shrub is found in Shetland. The inhabitants 
are however very intelligent, and able almost in- 
variably to read and write; and it is thought that 
the establishment of School Libraries would 
prove a great blessing to the rising generation, 
and to the islanders in general. ‘The population 
of the island, is about 35,000. 


The system of communication through their 
«02 was still further improved by the Pe- 
domint overeigns, by the introduction of posts, 
al manner as was done by the Aztecs. 
a pg bese posts, however, established on all 
a at routes that conducted to the capital, 
a a much more extended plan than those in 
er All along the routes small buildings 
were erected, at the distance of less than five 
miles asunder, in each of which a number of 
vunners, or chasquis, as they were ealled, were 
vationed to carry forward the despatches of 
vovernment. ‘These despatches were either 
verbal, or conveyed by means of quipus, and 
cometimes accompanied by a thread of the 
erimson fringe worn round the temples of 
the Inca, which was regarded with the same 
implicit deference as the signet ring of the oriental 
despot. The chasquis were dressed in a pecu- 
liar livery, intimating their profession. ‘They 
were all trained to the employment, and selected 
for their speed and fidelity. As the distance 
each courier had to perform was small, and as 
he had ample time to refresh himself at the 
stations, they ran over the ground with great 
swiftness, and messages were carried through 
the whole extent of the great routes, at the rate 
of 150 miles a day. The office of the chasquis 
was not limited to carrying despatches. ‘They 
frequently brought various articles for the use of 
the court; and in this way, fish from the distant 
ocean, fruits, game, and different commodities 
from the hot regions on the coast, were taken to 
the capital in good condition, and served fresh at 
the royal table. It is remarkable that this im- 
portant institution should have been known to 
both the Mexicans and Peruvians without any 
correspondence with one another; and that it 
should have been found among two barbarian 
nations of the New World long before it was in- 
troduced among the civilized nations of Europe.— 
Prescott’s History of Peru. 







































VISIT TO THE SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


At Darlington Monthly Meeting, held at North 
Shields, on the 19th ult., our friend Isaac Suarp, 
returned the certificate granted him in the Third 
month last, having completed his religious visit 
to the Shetland Isles, accompanied by Barnarp 
Dickenson. For the present he feels himself 
released from making a similar visit to the Ork- 
ney Isles, and some religious service in the north 
of Scotland. Our friends remained seven weeks 
in the Shetland Islands, during which period 
they travelled more than 600 miles, chiefly on 
loot and in open boats. They held 52 Public 
Meetings among the interesting and simple 
hearted islanders, and wherever they went they 
met with great openness. ‘The companies which 
Were assembled varied in number, from about 
ateen to five or six hundred. As it may be 
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there been but little fair weather,) our friends 
felt the time had arrived for moving southward ; 
and on leaving the islands, they carried with 
them a lively feeling of the goodness and guidance 
of the Great Head of the Church, of the merciful 
preservation which they had experienced by 
land and sea, and of the kindness extended to | 
them during their sojourn. It is worthy of | 
mark that, until the year 1835, it does not ap- 

ar that any Friend ever visited the Shetland | 
sles with a certificate—London Friend. 


At the end of seven weeks, (during =4 





MORNING. 


Oh! timely happy, timely wise, 

Hearts that with rising morn arise ! 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
Which evermore makes all things new ! 


New every morning is the love 

Our waking and uprising prove, 

Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power and thought. 


New mercies each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray :— 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 


If on our daily course our mind 

Be set, to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see : 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


As for some dear familiar strain 
Untired we ask, and ask again— 
Ever in its melodious store, 

Finding a spell unheard before. 


Such is the bliss of souls serene 

When they have vow’d and steadfast been, 
Counting the cost, in all t’ espy 

Their God, in all, themselves deny. 


Oh, could we learn that sacrifice, 

What lights would all around us rise ! 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk, 
Along life’s dullest, dreariest walk ! 


We need not bid, for cloistered cell 

Our neighbour and our work farewell, 

Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
, For sinful man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 

To bring us daily nearer God. 


Seek we no more; content with these 

Let present rapture, comfort, ease, 

As Heaven shall bid them, come and go :— 
The secret this of Rest below. 


Only, O Lord, in thy dear love 

Fit us for perfect rest above ; 

And help us, this and every day, 

To live more nearly as we pray. Kepwe. 


REVIEW. 





Se 


THE LITTLE CANDLE. 
BY HENRY BACON, 


Cheerful the little work-gir! sat 
And swift her needle flew, 
While the dark shadows of the nigh: 

Their gloom around her threw, _ 


A lfttle light alone was hers, 
As there she sat and wrought ; 
And well she knew how dear to prize 
What her own toil had bought, 


** 1 must be quick,” she musing said - 
** My little candle wanes ; 

And swiftly must my task go on, 
While yet its light remains.” 


And then she plied, with wondrous skij|| 
The little shining steel, ' 

And every ray of that small light 
Smiled on her patient zeal. 


Ere the last glimmer died away 
Her task was neatly done ; 

Sweet was her rest,—and joy to her 
Came with the morning sun. 


Ah, is not Jife a little light 
That soon will cease to burn ? 

And should not we from that dear gir] 
A solemn lesson learn? 


While yet our little candle shines 
Be all our powers employed ; 

And while we strive to do our tasks, 
Life shall be best enjoyed. 


But let us ne’er in darkened hours, 
Forget what Christ hath done, 
But, patient, in sweet hope await 

The glorious rising sun! 


Marriep,—At Friends’ meeting-house, Abing! 
Montgomery county, Pa., on 5th day, the 18 
inst., Josnaua H. Morris, of this city, to Axn M 
daughter of Thomas Wistar, Jr., ofthe former place. 





Errata.—In page 41, for Martha Hodges, of Sanc- 
wich, Maine, read MarthaJ. Hodges, of China, Main 


and page 96, for Benjamin Hiatt, read Benajah Hon. 





QUERIES FOR WOMEN FRIENDS. 


The subscriber proposes to reprint the * Quene: 
for Women Friends,” which have appeared 
Friends’ Review, in a neat form, at the rate of one 


dollar 
for it. 


per dozen, should there be sufficient deman( 
Persons at a distance may order them posi 


paid and they will be promptly forwarded. 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller, 347 Market st., Philade. 





WANTED, 


A Friend to take charge of a School for boys vu" 


der the care of the Overseers of “the Public Schoo 


founded by charter in the town and county of Pa 


ladelphia.”’ 
Application may be made to George Stewardse", 


No. 90 Arch street, or Charles Yarna!!, No. 20 > 
12th street, Philada. 
11 mo, 24tb. 





Ni 





